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DR. THOMAS YOUNG. 


The writer of the short biographical notice | 


of Dr. T. Young, in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” says, “It would not be easy to 
mention another individual of the present 


. > . | 
century worthy in all respects of being com- 
But his fame | 


pared with Thomas Young.” 
in the world at large has never yet been 
commensurate with his high repute among 
the select and eminent few who are admitted 
to the arcana of the Temple of Science. 
Indeed, it is probable there are well-educated 
persons who 


A 8 


the nature of his claims to distinction. 


he was, without doubt, the greatest man of 
letters and of science that has sprung from | 
the ranks of the Society of Friends, a brief 
sketch,of his life and labors may be inter-| 


esting to the readers of the Friends’ Examiner. 


Thomas Young was born at Milverton, in| 
Somersetshire, in 1773, and was the eldest of'| 


the ten children of Thomas and Sarah Young. 
His childhood was precocious. At two years 
of age he could read with considerable fluen- 
cy; at four, he had read the Bible twice 
through ; and before he was five, he repeated 
to his grandfather, from memory, the whole 


of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” with the | 


exception of a word or two. Infant prodi- 
gies seldom fulfil the promise of their open- 
ing years. Young was an exception; for in 
later life he was as much in advance of or- 
dinary men in power and versatility of intel- 
lect, as his childhood was beyond the mark 
of average children. Domiciled in the house 
of his maternal grandfather, he gratefully 
commemorates “ the affectionate care and in- 
struction ” 
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have either never heard his 
name, or are but slightly acquainted with | 


of his aunt, Mary Davis, and of 
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| one of her most intimate friends and rela- 
| tions, an inmate of the same house, and who 
| afterwards married Thomas Thompson, of 
|Compton. At seven years of age he was sent 
| to “a miserable boarding school,” where, but 
| for powers of acquisition which enabled him 
|to become his own teacher, he would have 
| wasted his time. At eight, he had mastered 
| the elements of Latin and of arithmetic, and 
had read many books in English. He was 
very fond of going to a neighbor’s house, 
“where he found a Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, in three vols., folio, which he read 
with intense interest and delight.” He also 
found there several mathematical and philo- 
sophical instruments, and learnt the use of 
| them. 

In a short fragment of autobiography, 
'from which the preceding facts are culled, 
he says: “In March, 1782, when nearly nine 
years of age, I was sent to the school of Mr. 
T. Thompson, at Compton, in Dorsetshire, 
where I continued for nearly four years. . . 

Mr. Thompson was a man of liberal and 
enlarged mind, who possessed a tolerable col- 
lection of English and classical books, which 
his pupils were allowed to make use of. It 
was his custom, likewise, to allow them a 
icertain degree of discretion in the employ- 
ment of their time.” Nothing could have 
been more favorable for a lad of his extraor- 
dinary industry and appetite for knowledge. 
Greek, mathematics, and algebra, were his 
intellectual diet at thirteen ; his love of natu- 
ral philosophy, at the same time, growing with 
his growth. 

It was said of the late Hartley Coleridge, 
that “he was born with two left hands.” 
The same might as truly be said of many 
intellectual men, but by no means of Thomas 
Young. He was dexterous in handicraft, 
fond of turning, and of making telescopes 
and electrical machines. He helped one of 
his masters to grind and prepare colors, and 
to bind books. He evinced, also, a faculty 
for business ; and by selling paper and colors 
to his school-fellows, he made a profit of five 
‘shillings, with which, and ten and sixpence 
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added by his parents, he bought at a great| His uncle diascurnged his scrupulosity. 
bargain a number of Latin and Greek books, | a letter written to his nephew, when the latter 


and a Hebrew Bible. The Hebrew language | 
was forthwith added to his studies. The suc- 
cessful pursuit of languages, 


was about sixteen years of age, he says; 


|“ Your prudery about abstaining from the 
mathematics, | use of sugar on account of the negro-trade, 


and natural science, is not often combined in| any one else would be altogether ridic lel 


a single person ; but Young became as re-| 
mnarkable for the variety as the extent and| 
the depth of his acquirements. 


pher, Dr. Peacock, remarks, that “it was | 


perhaps a fortunate circumstance that the | 
modest station in life of his parents, and the | 
they | 


severe habii= of the sect to which 
belonged, saved him in some degree at least 


prodigy.” 


His biogra-| | 


\the author of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ 
from the misfortune of being paraded as a | 


but, as long as the whole of your mind keeps 
free from spiritual pride or too much pre- 
sumption in your facility of acquiring lan- 
guage, which is no more than the dross of 
knowledge, you may be indulged in such whims 
till your mind becomes enlightened with more 
reason. My late excellent friend, Mr. Day, 
ab- 
horred the base traffic in negroes’ lives as 
much as youcando . . . . and yet Mr, 


When he was about fourteen years of age,| Day devoured daily as much sugar as I do,” 


Priscilla Hannah Gurney went, on account of | 


health, to reside with an aunt of Thomas 
Young, who had long been her intimate friend. 
The boy of course fell under her notice, and 
she recommended him to her uncle, David 
Barclay, as a suitable companion for his 
grandson, Hudson Gurney, in his studies. 
This arrangement was made ; and during the 


following five years, Young was an inmate} 


of David Barclay’s household, at Youngs- 
burg, near Ware. Hudson Gurney, who but 
recently died, venerable in years and charac- 


ter, was a year and a half younger than his) 
Thomas Young became his tutor 


com panion. 


in the classics, while in other branches he was 


placed under the care of John Hodgkin, the 


father of 


Thomas Hodgkin, M. D. Inamemorandum 


penned by John Hodgkin, he says: “I was) 
of 


induced in part to undertake the office 
tutor to Hudson Gurney, by the opportunity 
the situation afforded of pursuing my own 
classical studies, and of deriving some advice 
and assistance to them, from the extraordi- 
nary youth (Thomas Young), whose stability 
of conduct, and intensity of application, 
seemed to place every desirable object of 
literary or scientific pursuit within the reach 
of his astonishing mental powers.” Dean Pea- 
cock adds: “Though Mr. Hodgkin, with 
great modesty, disclaims all share in Dr. 
Young’s education, it would be unjust to him 
not to add that Dr. Young considered him- 
self under great obligations to him for his 
advice and assistance.” 

Thomas Young’s residence in David Bar- 
clay’s family brought him under the oversight 
of his mother’s “uncle, Dr. Brocklesby, a 
physician in high practice in London, who 
from this time took much interest in his 
nephew, encouraged him in his studies, and 
exercised great influence over his future 
course. Young had been carefully and 
strictly brought up as a Friend, and, like 
many Friends and others of that date, ab- 
stained from the use of slave-grown sugar. 


the late eminent and estimable} 





| he quitted David Barclay’s 


Now that the great question of the abolition 
of slavery by Great Britain has passed 
through the debateable region of public 
morality and policy into the domain of his 
tory, we may safely pronounce the tender 
scruples of the youth to be more akin to 
“whatsoever things are just, lovely, and of 
good report,” than the cold, worldly wisdom 
of the man of years and experience. It is 
related of one of their cotemporaries, eminent 
in science, and as a man of business, but, 
above all, as a Christian philanthropist—Wil- 
liam Allen—that he continued the disuse of 
sugar in all forms until slavery was finally 
abolished. The effect of such abstinence on 
the sugar market was inappreciable, but its 
influence in keeping alive and extending the 
testimony against oppression was by no means 
small, 

Thomas Young was about nineteen when 
s roof. His acqui- 
sitions in many branches of knowledge were 
vast ; but that which appears at this time to 
have made the strongest impression on others 
was his profound and critical acquaintance 
with the Greek language. He was able to 
discuss with Professor Porson nice points of 
Greek criticism; and some of his transla- 
tions of fine passages of Shakespeare into 
Greek verse were much admired. His attain- 
ments in geometry and mathematics were 
equally remarkable. He had read through 
and understood the “Principia” of Sir Isaac 
Newton, the greatest work of the human in- 
tellect; but a work, which, we are told, not 
many even of those who possess the advan- 
tage of special training at our universities are 
able to make theirown. Newton crossed the 
abyss of the astronomical spaces, and planted 
stepping-stones that others might follow ; yet 
it would seem, there have been few in each 
succeeding generation, that have been able to 
accomplish the mighty stride. Young, still 
in his teens, was one of these few. 

Among other accomplishments, his clear 
and beautiful penmanship must not be forgot- 








ten. His biographer very ‘justly: expatiates 
on the value of this acquirement, and says, 
“that the nice and almost artistic apprecia- | 
tion of form, which is connected with it, | 


whether as a result of practice, or a gift of | 


nature, enabled him, even when a boy, to 
write his Greek and other exercises, with the | 
most minute attention to accentual and other 
dia-critical marks. I know of no practice,” | 
says the Dean, “ which is more calculated to | 
form those habits of accurate observation, 
which are so essential te give the last finish to | 
the edge of critical scholarship; and when we 
come to the examination of his researches in | 
later life inate the Hie rogly phics of Egypt, | 
we shall trace the influence of the same habit | 
in the exquisite copies which he made of the | 
Rosetta anda multitude of other inscriptions, | 
and which contributed not a little to his great 
discoveries in that department of research.” 

In 1792 Young removed to London, and in | 
accordance with the wishes of his uncle, Dr. | 
Brocklesby, commenced attending lectures 
and hospitals, with a view to the medical pro- 
fession. At this period he was accustomed to 
meet at his uncle’s house many of the eminent | 
men of the day—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wind- | 
ham, Burke, Porson, and others. Edmund 
Burke took a lively interest in him, and gave 
him advice in regard to his studies. Several | 
branches of Natural History seem to have! 
been his favorite pursuit at this period; and 


his earliest published writings were contri-| 
butions on these subjects to the Gentlemdn’s | 
A year later he forwarded to the | 


Magazine. 
Royal Seciety a paper in which he attempted | 
to demonstrate the museudar structure of the 
erystalline lens of the eye; and to explain | 
thereby the instantaneous adjustment of the 
focal powers of the eye from near to distant 
objects, and vice versa. This essay procured 
his election, in 1794, as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, a few days after he had com- 
pleted his twenty-first year. 

His connection with Dr. Brocklesby intro-| 
duced him to the social intimacy of many 


persons of rank and celebrity. The influ-| 


ence of this kind and liberal, but not un- 


worldly relative, and of the new associations | 


with which Young was surrounded, was not | 
favorable to his Quakerism. In 1794 the 
Duke of Richmond, who, as Master-General | 
of the Ordnance, was a member of the Gov- 
ernment, offered to appoint him his private 
Secretary. This was declined; and in a let- 
ter to his mother, after describing the offer 
with its present and prospective advs antages, 
he says: “I was not ashamed to allege my 
regard to our Society as a principal reason 
for not accepting the proposal.” 

Although he retained some years longer | 
his connection with the Friends, yet his asso- | 
ciations, and even the very eagerness with ! 
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| which he exemplified “the seeking and inter 
| meddling with all wisdom,” tended gradually 
to wean him from the religious views and 
usages of his ancestors ; though he does not 
appear to have formally separated from the 
|Society until a little Jater period during his 
residence at Edinburgh. His moral conduct 
|brought no reproac +h on his early training. 

His biographer says: “ His manners at this 
| period of his life are described by one who 
|knew him well as very quiet and pleasing, 
like those of the more cultivated members of 
| the Society to which he still outwardly ad- 
‘hered.” Dean Peacock adds that, in his 
| common- place book, his favorite extracts re- 
veal “indications of the prevailing disposi- 
| tion of his own mind and character; a moral 
'toue of very unusual strictness and purity, 

with great firmness of purpese, and reliance 
|upon his own powers.’ 

His medical studies led him to take up his 
| residence successively in London, Edinburgh, 
Gottingen, and Cambridge. He took his 
i degree in medicine at both the latter univer- 
sites. At Cambridge his reputation had 
preceded him, and procured him among his 
fellow-students the soubriquet of “ Phenome- 
| mon Young.” In 1799 he commenced prac- 
tice in London in the house bequeathed to 
him by his uncle Dr. Brocklesby, then de- 
ceased. In 1801 he became Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Institution, 
an appointinent which he held for ten years, 
and then resigned under an apprehension 
that it would interfere with his success as a 
physician. The lectures he delivered were 
subsequently reproduced in two volumes, 
under the title of “ A Course of Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical 
Arts.” Of this work the biographer says: 
“These lectures form altogether the most 
comprehensive system of Natural Philosophy, 
and of what the French call Physics, that has 
| ever been published in this country; equally 
remarkable for precision and accuracy In the 
‘enunciation of the vast multitude of propo- 
sitions and facts which they contain, for the 
| boldness with which they enter on the dis- 
| cussion of the most abstruse and difficult sub- 
|jects, and for the aadition or suggestion of 
| new matter or new views in almost every de- 
partment of philosophy. 

(To be concluded.) 
aennerninatiipamnnaitah 

Ovr Country is our common wealth, We 
|have all an equal share in her. Her Jaws 
lare alike for the protection of all. Her insti- 
ltutions are alike for the advantage of all. 
| Her blessings are our common privilege. Her 
| glory is our common pride, But common 
| privileges impose a common responsibility. 
| And equal rights - — be disjoined from 
equal duties. —Geo. W. Doane. 1838. 































































































































































































































































































cae mee pee Bodin = 
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MADAGASCAR, 
[Extracts from a letter of Louis Street, dated An- 
tananarivo, 4 mo. Ist, 1868.] 

“ At 10 o’clock we reached a village, in| 
time to attend a Monthly Meeting called | 
Ampanibe, which is composed of the different | 
meetings in the surrounding district. This 
was an interesting and lively occasion. We 
both took part in the exercises of the meet- 
ing, and two or three of the Malagasy also 
addressed the meeting with great earnestness, 
and much to the purpose. After it was over 
they provided us with a comfortable dinner, 
and then the people again came together 
with their open Bibles, taking my friend into 
one corner of the room and me into another, 


all eager in their search after the meaning of 


different passages of Scripture. They al- 
lowed us time to eat our supper, after which 
they again surrounded us and kept us at 
work till bedtime. The following morning 
the people were very intent on our separat- | 
ing,—desiring to carry me in one direction | 
and my friend in another,—that we might 
between us pay a general visit to the different 
villages in the district. But our purpose at 
this time being in quite a different direction, 
we were obliged, very reluctantly, to deny 
their request. One earnest old man was so 
determined to hear something more, that he 
followed us a long distance over the moun- 


tains and through the swamps to our next} 


halting place. Here we soon had the Chris- | 
tians again assembled around us with their 
open Bibles, listening to our teaching and 
asking us questions. To one who has never | 
mingled among a people newly converted 
from the ranks of dark heathenism, it is| 
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| place which the people told us had never 
before been visited by a white man. On 
jentering the town we were objects of great 
‘curiosity to the people, and if we chanced to 
approach any of the little children they fled 
screaming with terror. . . . . The en- 
|tire population of the town is heathen, with 
| the exception of two families, one of which is 
that of a chieftain with whom we lodged. 
They have erected a very comfortable and 
neat little meeting-house, where for two 
|years past the Christians who live scattered 
among the villages in the valleys below, 
have been accustomed to meet for worship. 
| We met a very hearty reception from this 
good man and his tamily, who immediately 
dispatched messengers to the large villages 
in different directions, to inform the Chris- 
tians of our arrival, and in the course of a 
few hours they assembled to meet us from 
near and far. We both addressed them in 
Malagasy, but as my friend was much more 
fluent than I, the principal part of the labor 
| fell upon him. Then we formed a Bible- 
class, and spent the remainder of the day 
answering their questions upon different parts 
jof Scripture. When we dispersed to go to 
supper the people said they were not through, 
and proposed not to go home, because they 
wanted to be with us till bed-time. They 
| provided us a good supper, which we partook 
of seated on mats cross-legged upon the 
‘floor. After our meal was finished, about 30 
jof them again gathered around us with their 
Bibles, and we talked till nine o’clock ; but 
jstill they were not ready to disperse, and 
lsuggested that we sit up all night. But 
about eleven o’clock we came to the conclu- 





difficult to explain how much they need to| sion that we should be the better of some 
learn, and how crude some of their notions | sleep after our fatiguing day, and could come 
seem, even on some of the most simple sub-| together early in the morning before we set 
jects, . . The following day we reached | out for home. . . . We found among 
a much larger town, where there were more|the Christians many interesting-appearing 
Christians, sixteen of whom had stood firmly | boys and girls, none of whom could read, 
to their profession through the persecution. land, as is generally the case, they had no 


Among these we found a female minister, 
who long continued to exercise her gift to 
persuade her heathen neighbors to turn from 
their dumb idols and worship the true and 
living God. The people seemed less crude 


than those with whom we had met on the! 


previous day, and we were much pleased 
with their dignity, apparent stability, and 
evident appreciation of what true Christian- 
ity As elsewhere they assembled around 
us for the study of the 


is. 


to them in their little chapel, and engaged in 
united prayer. So far as outward things 
were concerned these villagers were appar- | 
ently very poor. The following 


sible, and when a| 
goodly number came together, we preached | 


school in the village. In this, as in a place 
|we previously visited, I promised to give a 
copy of the New Testament to every’ boy and 
girl, whether Christian or heathen, who 
would Jearn to read well in three months 
from that time; and, as some of the women 
|said they were able to teac ‘h, they proposed to 
set about it in good earnest.’ 

Of other things L. 8. thus writes : 

“T had an interesting conversation a few 
days ago with an intelligent native preacher, 
'who was a Christian during the persecution. 

He particularly alluded to their oft-repeated 
|prayers for the return of the missionaries. 
Often while engaged about their daily avoca- 
tions, at work in the rice fields or walking by 





day we pursued our journey still farther to|the way, this was their cry. They believed 
the wcst twwards the Sakalava country, to a'in the Bible, the True God, and the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, but ‘diate was so much they at pay io te cost of printing, Gites «<< 
wanted to know that they could not under-| Of this sum of $1,000, $500 have already 
stand from the text of the Se ripture s. Some- | been subscribed in Scotland, with which it is 
times, he said, the Holy Spirit would illumin-} now proposed to buy the type. The mission- 
ate their dark minds so as to enable them to| aries here are rejoiced to hear of the sub- 
comprehend a little of that which was/ scription made by Friends at our last Yearly 
written, but the greater part was to them} Meeting, etiete,) for the circulation of 
quite a mystery, ‘until a little explanation | the Bible in Madagascar, and I have told 
would enable them to grasp the meaning con-| them that I believe if the case was clearly 
tained in the words. | put before our Friends in America, that the y 
The attempt to make the last translation | will increase the amount so as to bring it up 
of the Bible more literal, has still further| to the $500, for the purchase of the paper for 
removed it from the ordinary speech of 0 this new edition to come out in this country. 
nation, so that many of the most simple and | This is a part of the mission work in which 
instructive passages in the English version, | the most scrupulous Friend can take part, 
convey to those who have never before heard | and I cannot but believe that it will rejoice 
them in Malagasy, no clear idea whatever.| our dear Friends far over the sea to be able 
Hence the very great interest the people take} to lend this assistance to help enlighten this 
in Bible classes, ‘sed their intense desire fur| dark heathen land. It is desirable to know 
European Christians to instruct them. . . . .| at as early a period as practicable, whether 
The first translation of the Bible was made| we can look to America for this help or not, 
by the early missionaries, and has been large-| —otherwise, a further appeal must be made 
ly blest to the Malagasy; but it was not to| for the money to English Christians.’ 
be expected that it would be free from im-| L. S. mentions the frequent visits to An- 
perfections or looked to as a standard ver-|tananarivo of Arabs, who dwell on the 
sion. As the edition of this became ex: | western coast of the island. They are 
hausted, after the commencement of the} Mahometans, but report that there is a little 
fierce persecution many years ago, it was | company of Christians in their midst. These 
thought by Christians in England very de-| Arabs inform him that they can read, and, 


sirable to have a large supply of a superior | \if they had the Christian Bible in Arabic, 
version ready for the Malagasy as soon ax! they would read it. L.S. says: 
they could he introduced into the country. “T have written to Henry Stanley New- 


Accordingly the whole Bible was revised in| man, by this mail, for a few copies of the 
England, without native agency, and almost New Testament in Arabie, for these Mahome- 
every verse from Genesis to Revelations| tans, the expense of which I direct to come 
more or less altered. The work was, at the! out of the sum subscribed in America for the 
time, supposed to be very satisfactory, and | circulation of the Bible in Madagascar.” 

like ly to be a great boon to the nation. This} Of the country and the government L. S. 
is the edition now in use, of which many | says: 

thousand copies have been prepared. But | “We do not consider the climate in this 
the translators have mistaken the correct| locality unhealthy. We have perpetual 
meaning of a very large number of words in | Spring time the whole year through, and 
common use, more particularly little words, | have always in season some kind of tropical 
such as pronouns and adverbs, in which the! fruit, such as oranges, lemons, figs, peaches, 
Malagasy language abounds, which have/&e. . . . . We find that we cannot 
nice shades of meaning, which it is difficult| continue in good health on a rice diet as the 
to learn only as we converse with the people. | natives do; we get flour from Mauritius, 
. . . . The missionaries are now at work | which costs us $20 to $25 per hundred, de- 
revising the New Testament, assisted by come! livered in Antananarivo. Indigo is as ple n- 
of the native Christians, and are anxious to|tiful in many places as this tles in Ame rica, 
publish a pocket edition in this country,| and giuger is almost as easily grown as the 
with the expectation that the British and | indigo plant. The camphor tree grows in 
Foreign Bible Society in London will issue a) ithis locality, and the cinnamon tree, but 
reprint of it with references. They desire an} these are more common near the coast. The 
edition of 2,500 copies, the estimated éost of| coffee tree is also thrifty when cultivated ; 
which will be about $1,000. $500 of this| manioc, arrow-root, and rice form the chief 
sum will be expended in type which will be} articles of diet for the common people. 
of use to the Mission afterwards,—this will | Sugar-cane, cotton, and mulberry trees grow 
also cover the cost of binding the books and| well. A considerable quantity of silk is pro- 
the carriage of material to this country.| duced by the natives, who have silk worms of 
The remaining $500 will be expended on | different kinds. . . . . But the vast re- 
paper and other material. They propose to| sources of this country can never be de- 
sell this edition at 16 cents per copy, which’ veloped under the present form of govern- 
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ment, which is an absolute monarchy with 
all its attendant evils. The sovereign, like 


‘ . . | 
the ‘Grand Lama,’ is adored as the Deity, | 


and is called the ‘Source of Life,’ and many 


° ° . | 
other attributes which we ascribe only to the 


Creator of all things; and sacrifices are 
offered to the departed spirits of sovereigns. 
It is not best for me to say much about the 
political state of the country. . . . . 
We have felt for some time past as though 
we were living, figuratively speaking, over a 
slumbering volcano, liable to break forth at 


. » | 
any time, and our dear friends abroad need 
not be surprised at anything they may hear | 


from this country. As to the safety of the 
missionaries, we cannot say much ;—but we 


feel no cause for alarm unless from the great | 


number of heathen in distant places over- 
running the country. Wecan only commend 
you and ourselves again and again unto the 
Lord’s own keeping.” 

A postscript to this letter says: 

“Since writing the above there has been an 
attempt at revolution in the government, 
which has failed. Many ofthe highest officers 
in the nation are implicated, and are being 
tried in the open air near our house. The 
Government has sent us assurances of safety.” 

Our readers will have noticed in public 
iournals of later date than this letter, the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Queen of 
Madagascar, which, we suppose, involves 
further changes in the government.—Am. 
Friend. 

cquchenssighttiipilacsiiguie 
LUTHER AT MARBURG. 
(D’ Aubigné’s Chapter on the Marburg Conference.*) 
BY FRANCIS BE. POX, B.A. 

We shall only derive from the study 
of history a full benefit, when we learn what 
to avoid, as well as what to follow. When 
some prominent character comes in view, 
there may often be a tendency to dwell only 
on the brightest colors of the moral pic- 
ture presented, and to neglect the darker or 
the lighter shades, from which much instruc- 
tion might be gained. 

Let us ask whether this is not sometimes 
the case, when we think of the great cham- 

yion of Protestantism, Martin Luther. If it 
be so, there are perhaps few instances where 
the tendency is more pardonable. 

We propose in the present essay to con- 
sider that episode in the stirring religious his- 
tory of the sixteenth century, when the Ger- 
man and the Swiss Reformers were brought 
face to face by Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 
at Marburg. And if some reflections we 
may presently make are in harmony with the 
above remarks, we would, at least, first briefly 


* For most of the quotations in this essay, see 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation of the Siz- 
teenth Century. Vol. iv. book xiii. chapter vii. 


|state the ground of our value for Luther's 


|general work. 

A sincere and true admiration is not to be 
|withheld from the great name which stands 
first in the annals of Protestantism. What- 
ever there may be to prove that with Luther, 
as with every merely human worker, “the 
treasure was possessed in an earthen vessel,” 
we feel that all who truly prize the blessings 
of the Reformed faith, must regard with ven- 
eration and gratitude the memory of the 
| great monk of Wittemburg. Romanism, 
which inculeated the efficacy of our own 
works for salvation; which, by the sale of 
indulgences, may be said to have condoned 
the existence of vice; spread a film of thick 
darkness before the eyes of the masses of the 
people. The pure gospel was almost hidden : 
and the Bible, except to the learned, was a 
lclosed book. It remained for the Reformer, 
after long suffering, to disinter, as it were, 
from beneath the débris of ages, the great 
panera of Justification by Faith. Having 
| joyfully found for himself the free salvation 
|which cometh through Jesus Christ, he fear- 
|lessly proclaimed it to others ; and whilst still 
jin nominal communion with Rome, and be- 
| lieving himself to be a true son of the Church, 
jhe placed his foot upon the first round of 
the ladder by which he was to rise from the 
| earthly mists of popery into something of the 
| fulness of gospel light. Whether we see him 
entering the lists to dispute with Dr. Eck, or 
refusing to bend before the proud legate Caje- 
tan, or proceeding solemnly to burn the papal 
| bull of excommunication, or whether we look 
at that magnificent spectacle of moral courage, 
when he stood unmoved before an assembly 
of princes, and a hostile emperor, in the 
| Diet of Worms, in every case, though in dif- 
| ferent ways, the true strength of his position 
| seems to lie in the fact that it was his heart's 
desire to raise an unmistakable protest for 
the great doctrine of which we have spoken. 
When it is considered of what incalculable 
benefit to mankind were the translation of 
the Bible and the proclamation of the truth, 
that it is not to his own works that man must 
| look for salvation, but to the Saviour’s aton- 
| ing sacrifice, the shadowy points in Luther's 
character sink almost into the proportions of 
spots on the surface of a sun. 

Yet from the study even of these spots, 
some instruction may be gained. And if in 
his exhibition of moral courage, he indeed 
nobly illustrated the maxim— — 


**Rebus Augnstis animosus atque 
Fortis appare ’’— 





| yet his firmness was not unattended with obsti- 
| nacy, and towards the close of his career there 
|appeared even in controversy with his fellow 

believers, too much of a tendency to speak 
‘or to write in the spirit of the “Io triumphe.” 
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Whilst divesting himself of the heavy gar- 
ment of Romish error, Luther clung to one | 
or two of the doctrines of the old belief. This | 
is hardly to be wondered at. It is rather, | 
perhaps, cause for astonishment that he pro- 
ceeded so far, than that he stopped where he | 
did. For years after the memorable theses 
were nailed to the door of the Church at 
Wittemburg, Luther still professed a nominal 
allegiance to the Pope. He seems also to 
have entertained for some time a belief in 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. At Mar- 
burg, he, held that, without change in the| 
material nature of the bread and wine, the 
body and blood of our Lord were also pres- 
ent there. This view, which is not the doc- | 
trine of Transubstantiation, but of Consubstan- | 
tiation, seems very much the same as that! 
held by the Ritualistic party of the present | 
day. 
In the address sent by Archdeacon Deni-| 
son to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the | 
spring of last year, and signed by twenty-one 
leading members of that party, after repudia- | 
ting an acceptance of the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, the following passage occurs: 

“ We believe that, in the Holy Eucharist, 
by virtue of the consecration, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, the body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ— the inward 
part, or thing signified ’"—are present, really 
and truly, but spiritually and ineffably, under 
‘ the outward visible part or sign,’ or ‘ form of 
bread and wine.” After alluding to “the 
one all-sufficient Sacrifice and Oblation on the 
Cross” . . . . . . “which alone” is| 
“* meritorious,’ ” the address proceeds to say : 
“We believe that, as in heaven Christ, our 
Great High Priest, ever offers Himself before 
the eternal Father, pleading by his presence 
his sacrifice of Himself once offered on the 
Cross—so on earth, in the holy Eucharist, 
that same body, once for all sacrificed for us, 
and that same blood, once for all shed for us, 
sacramentally present, are offered and pleaded 
before the Father by the priest, as our Lord 
ordained to be done in remembrance of Him- 
self, when He instituted the blessed sacra- 
ment of his body and blood.” 

In these views we seem to find a kind of 
meeting point between the great Reformer 
and the modern reactionists. When we look 
at his starting point and at theirs—at the 
darkness from which he was coming, and 
towards which they are going—there is truly 
cause for melancholy reflection. There may 
indeed be, and probably are, among them, 
earnest religious men, who firmly hold the 
truth, though in unison with so much that we 
cannot approve. But it is much to be de- 
plored, that through misapprehension of the 
full scope of Scripture, their faces should be 
turned towards that region of religious ob- 


| security, from which, as from a land of bond- 
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age, the reformers escaped. 

The view held by Zwingle and the Swiss 
reformers differed from Luther’s. D’ Aubigné 
states that 

“Luther in fact was never Zwinglian as 
regards the communion. Far from that, in 
1519, he still believed in transubstantiation. 
Why, then, should he speak of a sign? It 
was for this reason. While, according to 
Zwingle, the bread and the wine are signs of 
the body and blood of Christ; according to 
Luther the very body and blood of Jesus 
Christ are signs of God’s grace. These opin- 
ions are widely different from one another.” 

The German and the Swiss reformers may 
be looked upon as the two great pillars on 
which rested the new edifice of evangelical 
truth. At one time the disagreement on this 
doctrine seemed to arise between them as the 
Samson that should break their strength, and 
roll in the dust the glorious structure which 


they, in common, upheld. We may quote the 


words of Luther, when speaking of his Swiss 
opponents :— 

“Tf I should murder your father, your 
mother, your wife, your child, and then, wish- 
ing to murder you, I should say to you, ‘ Let 
us be at peac¢, my dear friend!’ what answer 
would you make? It is thus that the enthu- 
siasts, who murder Jesus Christ my Lord, 
God the Father, and Christendom my mother 
wish to murder me also; and then they say, 
Let us be friends!” 

D’ Aubigné adds :-— 

“Zwingle wrote two replies ‘to the excel- 
lent Martin Luther,’ in a cold tone and with 
a haughty calmness more difficult to pardon 
than the invectives of the Saxon doctor. . . 
Pamphlet followed pamphlet, Luther always 
writing with the same impetuosity, and Zwin- 


gle with unalterable coolness and irony. . . 
|The Papists” were “continually repeating, 


‘You boast of your attachment to the pure 
word of God, and: yet you are nevertheless 
disunited.’” 

Philip, the young Landgrave of Hesse, who 
beheld these dissensions with sorrow, deter- 
mined to bring together the leaders in the 
dispute. He was also probably actuated by 
certain political motives, subordinate, how- 
‘ever, and accessory to his warm support of 
the Reformation. He suggested that a con- 
ference should take place at Marburg ; a pro- 
posal which met with warm acquiescence from 
Zwingle, and with strong opposition from 
Luther. The former was exposed to con- 
siderable risk in reaching the place of meet- 
ing. His principal supporter in the ensuing 
debate was the gentle and venerable (Eco- 
lampadius from Basle. Luther and Melanc- 
thon, on the other hand, sought by every 
means to avoid the encounter, and at length 
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‘ame with the greatest reluctance. Luther} 
had declared to the Landgrave, “If the 
Swiss do not yield to us, all your trouble will 
be lost,” and so deep had the chasm become | 
between the two parties that Melancthon had | 
even suggested the idea of appealing to the 
judgment of the Papists! On the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1529, the principal leaders of the 
controversy were assembled at Marburg. In 
the old Knights’ Hall at the castle the chief 
discussion took place. It was there that, 
before the commencement of the struggle, 
Luther wrote with a piece of chalk on the 
velvet cover of the table before him, the words 
of our Lord, “ Hoe est corpus meum,” to the 
literal acceptation of which, as the justifica- 
tion of his own views, he adhered with a reso- 
lution not to be shaken. At length, seizing 
the cloth, he held it up before his opponents, 
exhibiting the words upon it as an unassaila- | 
ble ground from which nothing should drive | 
him. It is not, however, so much his tenacity 
of his own opinion that we wish to 
question. He was right in abiding by the 
convictions of his own conscience. But it is 
the extreme want of charity 
Swiss, 
edge any kind of brotherhood 
that appear chiefly blamable. 
(To be concluded.) 
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with them, 
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AND PrRosPEectrive.—In 
Review will 


pleted its twenty-first year. 


RETROSPECTIVE 
two weeks Friends’ 


years the conductors of this journal have 
sarnestly and 
elevate that religious organization so dear to 
and to us it 
represents Christianity pure, vital and free 
from superstition ; 


desired to maintain, defend 


us our readers, because to 


because, regarding the in- 
carnation of Christ as Time’s central fact, it 
repudiates the necessity of continued subjec- 
tion to those outward ordinances which once 
had value as 
lime fact, but which, 
ment, have (so far 


cerned,) “perished with the using,” 


have given place to a worship spiritual and 
true, sought of the Father, preached by the 
Son, experienced in the Spirit. It has been 
the steady aim of the Review to preserve 
unadulterated the principles of that reforma- 


tion and 


revival which, bursting almost 


simultaneously with brightness and power | 


~all in| 


towards the | 
his refusal for a long time to acknowl-| 


have com- | 
During these | 


types foreshadowing that sub- | 


: : —? 
since its accomplish- 


as any efficacy is con-| 
and | 


’ 
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upon mn the sleds of hone about the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, is acknowledged and 
cherished, not as a religion, but as 
| Primitive Christianity revived. The peace of 
| the Church, the true interests of “ the people 
‘alled Quakers,” seemed likely to be pro- 
moted by the establishment of such a medium, 
and, after making the due allowance which 
fallible men may claim, it is trusted that its 
influence has been to cement in love, to bind 
|in common fellowship many brethren remote 
| from each other, who, with hearts beating in 
unison, have regarded the Review as a bond 
of brotherhood, as its periodical visits brought 
|Friends of Maine, the Canadas, Carolina, 
California and intermediate States into con- 
| tact, as epistles written in each other’s hearts. 

It is believed that the mission and the 


necessity of such an organ are neither ended 


new 





|nor lessened. Expressions of unity and of 
strong approval from beloved Friends in 
every direction, encourage us to say, to old 
‘subscribers and those who incline to receive 
‘our weekly visitations—* Come with us, and 
We shall regret to 
we shall 


we will do you good.” 
‘| part with any of our old friends ; 
__|giadly welcome fresh patrons, whether mem- 
bers of the same household of faith with our- 
selves or not. We (as heretofore,) 
‘as qualification shall be experienced, to 
present a large amount of instructive matter, 
to exclude 


intend, 


religious, scientific and literary ; 
that which being simply amusing, is not 
to edification; to avoid controversy ; to ab- 
stain from sectionalism; to guard against 
narrow sectarianism on the one hand and 
libertinism on the other, and in forbearance 
‘and love for all who name the Name of 
Christ, with a safe to seek 
Truth’s maintenance the straight path 
which divides between right-hand and left- 


conservatism 


in 


hand errors. 

It is by no means claimed that the editorial 
course pursued has been faultless. Illness 
of the Editor during most of the fiscal year 
now expiring might sufficiently account for 
inefficiency in his unaided labors ; and, in the 
conflicting state of sentiment which marks the 
present day, the views and wishes of many 
much-esteemed correspondents could not be 
fully met. The attempt to do so would have 
filled our columns with essays unprofitably 
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controversial, and, in the aggregate, ended 
sirably sectarian, to the exclusion of the | 
solid and varied matter with which it was 
hoped to promote sober Christian intelligence, | 
and expansiveness of mind and heart. We 
have not sought to cultivate a morbid | 
Quakerism. A constant discussion and pre- 


sentation merely or chiefly of things which 


interest those only whose names are found 


upon Monthly Meeting roll lists, might tend | 


too much to the narrowness with which we} 
sometimes find members of a particular de- 
nomination ready to exclaim: Surely we 


are the people, and wisdom shall die with us! | 


In our catholic intent our readers will agree 
with us. Inthe mode of carrying out the 
design, there is margin for difference in judg- 
ment. Weclaim a fair share of indulgent 
consideration, both in view of what is ad- 
mitted and what is omitted. In the fre- 
quent perplexity from excess of material, 
it is not doubted that through very weari- 
ness of the flesh errors in judgment have 
occurred ; but no unfairness of jntent or un- 
kindness of motive has influenced the rejec- 
tion of any article. Whoever will turn over 
the pages of the current volume, will find 
that it contains much that is of permanent 
value and worthy of a place on the book- 
shelf or in the library for frequent future 
reference. Our Publisher will on reason- 
able terms attend to binding the Review for 
those who, having preserved the numbers, will 
send them for that purpose to this office. 
nalts 

FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—We 
are indebted to W. C. Westlake for an ad- 
vance copy of the seventh number of this 
valuable magazine. The date of reception 
admits of only a cursory glance before going 
to press. The reputation established by former 
A list of the 
articles will sharpen the appetites of many. 

“On the s Ministry of Women”—Editorial. 
“ For Jesu’s Sake,” by C. E. 8. “ Prayer for 
Sunshine,” by T. E. A. Brown. Address to 
Protestants,” by Maria Webb. “ Litther at 
Marburg,” by Francis E. Tod, B.A. “ The 
Unknown Land,” by L. T. “ The Bird,” by 
Geo. Stewardson Brady. “ Alcohol, its Use 
and Misuse,” by Edw. T. Bennett. ‘* De tached 
Thoughts on Debating Societies,” by T. 8. Bar- 


issues appears to be sustained. 
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rett. “ Dr. Thomas Young,” by Thomas Har- 
vey. “A Memoir of Buron Bunsen,” by Fred- 
eric Seebohm. “ The London Yearly Meet- 
ing,” by Fielden Thorp, B.A. “ Huguenot 
Settlements in England and Ireland,” by Fred. 
Impey. “ Should Women be Admitted to the 
Exercise of the Parliamentary Suffrage?’ by 
Vega. “Reviews and Notices of Books,” by 
various authors, 

The intelligent paper on London Yearly 
Meeting might find a place in the Review, but 
for the space already given to the subject. 
We copy the opening paragraphs: 

“ London Yearly Meeting—The writer of 
the summary of the Yearly Meeting of 1867, 
in the last volume of the Friends’ Examiner, 
commenced his paper with some remarks on 
the value of liberty of expression, even in op- 
position to the predominant sense of the 

Church ; characterizing it as one of our dear- 
est privileges, one of those bulwarks to attempt 
to overthrow which would be to strike at the 
very foundation of Quakerism. Could we, 
without hesitation or limitation, accept this 
view, the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting 
just concluded might afford us almost un- 
mixed satisfaction; for, on comparing them 
with our recollection of former gatherings, we 


| think that there is a manifest increase of free- 


dom of utterance on the part of some of our 
younger members, and of those who are dis- 
satisfied with the prev vailing tone of the So- 
ciety. But whilst rejoic ing in that diffusion 
of earnest Christian interest in the good of the 
body which prompts many to utterance in our 
annual deliberations, and rejoicing also in 
that charity which is willing to bear with 
what may seem to the individual listener to 
be erroneous or unprofitable, we think that 
some caution is required in a mixed assembly 
like our Yearly Meeting that this liberty be 
not carried too far. Great freedom of ex- 
pression is rightly accorded to those dissatis- 
fied with the course of action apparently 
being adopted by the meeting, in order that 
the y mi: ay feel themselves free from all re- 
sponsibility in regard to such action; yet we 
submit that this should not be taken advan- 
tage of for the purpose of making general 
charges against the Society, its ministers, and 
its recent legislation,— charges which seem 
almost as if they were intended to produce 
the want of unity and harmony complained 
of. Those who were present at our recent 
gathering will be at no loss to remember some 
half dozen speakers whose remarks, whatever 
the topic under discussion, might be summed 
up in something like the following: ‘I have 
|no unity with this; indeed I have no unity 
i with anything which the Yearly Meeting has 
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done of late. All the so-called progress of 
recent years has been out of the truth—the 
working of man’s carnal wisdom. The So- 
ciety has forsaken its first principles, and the 
only true Quakers now are a small and des- | 
pised remnant. The only remedy for us, as 
a people, is to retrace our steps ; to come back 
to the pure principle of truth held by our 
early Friends, from which we have, little by 
little, been departing; giving up one by one 
those precious testimonies which we were 
raised up as a distinct people to bear.’ 

“It may be well that we should know that 
there are those amongst us who conscientious- | 
ly hold these views ; but it is open to question | 
whether it be quite in good order for Friends | 
who have openly, in speech, in writing and | 
in act, avowed their disunity with London | 
Yearly Meeting as a body,—who take an 
active part in what we must be permitted to | 
call separatist meetings, conducted in a spirit | 
of opposition to the recent action of the So-| 
ciety,—to protract the deliberations of the | 
Yearly Meeting by the repeated utterance of 
what must seem to most present mistaken | 
censure and uncalled for despondency. Hav-) 
ing thus, once for all, expressed our dissent | 
from the doctrines propounded from time to | 
time by those Friends, comparatively few in | 
number, who would be known on the other | 
side of the Atlantic as Wilburites, we proceed | 
to give a few rather more connected recollec- | 
tions of the Yearly Meeting.” 
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nr . ° } 
The paper, which is a long one, thus con-|, 


cludes : 


“We can only add, in conclusion, the ex- 
pression of our conviction that, whatever the 
weakness and defects of our Quaker polity, 
we should not find in any other assembly en- 
trusted with the functions of church govern- 
ment, more of practical wisdom, statesman- 
like. power and comprehensive charity, all 
united with the sense of reverent dependence 
on the Holy Head of the Universal Church, 
than may be found in a Yearly Meeting of 
Friends.” 


dhaptinicati 

MADAGASCAR.—We are asked to copy from | 
the American Friend 
a letter addressed Street to 
Chas. F. Coffin. In doing so, attention is | 
particularly invited to the appeal for a few) 
hundred dollars to print, for the benefit of| 
the Malagasy natives, a new and accurate | 
translation of the Bible Cannot Bible Asso- | 
ciations of Friends with great propriety 
devote a portion of their funds to this truly 
Will 
not many individuals among our readers 
cheerfully contribute? Remittances for this 


a few passages from 


by Louis 


evangelical and unsectarian object ? 


‘to incur the expense, small as it is. 
|a proper object of liberality, but the demand 
cannot be met either by the receipts of publi- 
cation, or from the private purses of the 
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object may be made to Chas. F. Coffin, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


+ ee 


A worpD TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTs.— 
Subscribers and Agents who are yet in ar- 
rears, are respectfully solicited to make set- 
tlement with our Publisher. Attention is 
also called to the opening, in two weeks, of a 
new volume, and to our rule of payment in 
advance. A prompt renewal of subscription 
is important to us, to enable the Publisher 
to meet heavy expenses, and every reader 
is invited to procure, if possible, one or 


more fresh 


subscribers, and to forward 


names and money. From death and other 


|ecauses some changes in the subscription list 


occur at the termination of every volume. 

o preserve in full the influence for good 
which many correspondents encourage us to 
believe is being exerted, it is desirable that 
the ranks should be filled by the continual 
accession of new names. Those whose means 
are ample, and who approve the course pur- 
sued by the Review, may perhaps present it 
to their friends in restricted circumstances, 
and thus do as much good as by any other at- 
tempt to distribute religious reading matter. 
The Review has no endowment or contingent 
fund for the purpose of gratuitous circulation, 
yet cases are very often reported to us of per- 


sons who ought to receive our Journal and 


who would be glad to read it, yet are unable 


This is 


Friends immediately interested in issuing the 
periodical. 
silane 

DESIRABLE Property.—The mansion and 
grounds of our late Friend RowLanp JONES, 
in Burureron, N. J., is to be offered at 
public sale on the premises, on Fifth-day 
next, (the 20th inst.,) at 4 o’clock P. M. It 
is 75 ft. in front and 380 ft. deep, and has also 
a front on Smith’s alley of 61 ft., running 65 
ft. in depth to garden, with stable, &c. 

The mansion is 40 by 40 feet, with ample 
arrangements, back buildings and modern 
conveniences. The grounds elegantly laid 
out with shrubbery, &. It is adjoining 
Friends’ property, and convenient to depot 
and steamboat landing. This notice is received 
too late for advertisement sheet. The induce- 
ments offered are extraordinary, and the resi- 
dence most desirable. 
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Errata.—A typographical error oucurrell CORRESPONDENCE. 
last week in the editorial, “ Stones of Memo- ; PuiaixFietp, Ixp., 7th mo. 27, — 
. , . . . a . , ‘ : > —S s 
rial,” by the omission of a clause. Page Wm. J. Allinson: Dear Friend,—As the 
it Dink deletion Sent emp Seal 1| Review is an organ through which much 
93, first ¢ st paragrs 8 
ee paragraph, shoule reac) valuable and interesting information is ob- 
thus: | tained throughout our religious Society, I 
“ When those who, in the judgment of the | thought it might interest some of its rez aders 
ersons appointed to judge, advise and regu-| to hear of the establishment of some more 
ate the ministry, have mistaken their call- |meetings in the West,—several families and 
ing, reject admonition,” &c. | parts of families having removed and settled 
Also, in Paraphrase of Psalm XX, page |!™ at county, IIL., about fourteen a 
799, last stanza, for south of Mattoon, and five miles south-west 0 
. | Neoga, on the Chicago Branch of the Lllinois 
** Save, Lord, and let thy generous ear’’— a : 5 
ond ‘ Central Railroad. 
r 7 © 
‘ ; > re 8 Ye 
“Save, Lord, and let thy gracious ear’’— These Friends were mostly from Oak 
one | Ridge Monthly Meeting, in Grant Co., Ind., 


MARRIED, and Newberry Monthly “Meeting, Clinton Co. 
At Friends’ Meeting, Carthage, Ind., on the 7th| Ohio; and, for convenience of access by oni 
of Fifth month, 1868, Aaroy B. Howt, of Martins- | way, had their right of membership remaved 
carted msieaths mtbr enare— Jacinta mae to Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Hendricks 
DIED. is o., Ind., on the Indianapolis and Terre 

KILLE.—9n the 19th of Third month, 1868. Wm. Shaate Railroad. in which Monthly Mee ting 


Kille, in the 43d year of his age; a member of 
“ : . > 28 7 2 CS a 
Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting of Friends, He wh t was made for the establis shment of 


» >» - 
sympathized largely with the suffering, and gave meeting for Worship, I reparative and Month 
liberally of his means for the help of the needy. For ly Meeting. After receiving the necessary 
a considerable time previous to his death he mani-| care and deliberate judgment of Plainfie ld 
fested an interest in the cause of Christ, and often Quarter, the request was granted, and said 


talked of our duty as Christians. During his last Meetings established ace ordingly ; . the Month- 
sickness he was not heard to murmur, but said, 


“Thy will be done.” He spoke of death calmly, ly Meeting to be held Se venth- ‘day next pre- 
and exhorted each one of the family to be faithfal | ‘ ceding the last Seventh-day in each month ; 
to the requirings of the Lord’s Spirit. Of absent | the Preparative on Fitth- day preceding 
relatives he said, ‘‘Give them my love, and tell| Monthly Meeting week. The Meeting for 


them to meet me in heaven.’’ Pita « , > > 

MOORE.—Near Martinsville, Ohio, on the 29th of VOf*HiP and Freparative were ope ned on 
Fourth month, 1868, Rebecca Moore, in the 47th year Fifth-day, the 25th ult. and the Monthly 
of her age ; a beloved member and elder of Newberry | Meeting on Seventh-day following, the 27th, 
Monthly Meeting. During her long confinement she | know D ‘and de signated by the name of “ Fair- 
evinced much Christian patience, and often spoke | view, ’ Theope wing of these Meetings appeared 
oe blessed assurance she felt of acceptance with to be seasons of Divine favor; many of the 

st. : ° 

MIRE.—In Martinsville, on the 13th of Thira| members were impressed with a sense of the 
month, 1868, John F. Mire, in the 67th year of his importance of sustaining suc +h Meetings to the 
age; a highly esteemed member of Newberry Mo. M. | honor of Truth. This little isolated settlement 
He often expressed entire resignation to Divine will. | of Friends is composed of about twenty-five 


PENNINGTON.—On the 26th of Fifth mo., 1868 famili +R : 
: aaa eae - ve ‘| families and parts of families; about eighty 
Levi Pennington, in the 84th year of his age; an ~~, I ’ >” 


esteemed member of Newberry Monthly Meeting, children, and a few adults who have no fami- 
Ohio. He was a constant attender of our religious | lies. They have built a frame meeting- house 
meetings while bodily strength was afforded, and | twenty- four feet square (not finished ), but 


was frequently led to praise the Lord for His good | from ‘thei ir increased number the y expect to 
nes and wonderful works to the children of men. iadd another room of the same size to accom- 
He quietly passed away, we trust, with a full as- 


surance of a bleased immortality. modate the meeting. They have an interest- 

WEAVER.— On the 2]st of Seventh month, 1868, ing Kirst- day Scho ol for Se riptural i instruction, 
of scarlet fever, Mary E., only child of Charles and | averaging since Fourth month last fifty-seven 
Rebecca W. Weaver, aged nearly 2 years and 6) scholars. They have a small library of about 


oe , members of Westmoreland Monthly Meet- eighty- three volume 3; I hope Friends in opu- 
ing, N. Y. 


VARNEY.—Suddenly, in Farmington, N. H., on lent circumstances will not forget to make 
the 27th of Seventh month, 1868, John Varney, additions to this little library. 
aged 59 vears; an esteemed member of Dover| Friends in Fairview, like all other settlers 
Monthly Meeting. We believe, through mercy, his | in a new country, have their privations to en- 
end was peace. counter, their farms to improve, their build- 


ings to make, meeting-house to enlarge, school- 
take charge of Union Quarterly Meeting High School : ¢ , 
od : te , ' ‘| house to build, &c. ; and none of them profess 
as principal Teacher. The Fall term to commence to he wealthy. } a commendable degree of 
Ninth month 30th. Good references will be re- |‘ wealthy, but a SS 
quired. Address Seanorx M. Hosxiys, or Naraay D. | industry and enterprise prevail for an inde- 
Batpwix, Westfield, Hamilton Co., Ind. 2t eow. | pendent living. Their prairie seems produe- 


Wanstep, a consistent and competent Friend to 
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tive for vegetables and fruits, as far as tried. | young people in the Society of Friends grow 
Of this prairie there are about 18,000 or 20,-| up unacquainted with the religious views of 
000 acres yet unbroken, said to have plenty | their society than in any other denomination. 
of timber around it. This land rates from | Teaching on these subjects should be definite 
$10 to $15 per acre, with the before-mentioned | and earnest. The best text-book is the Bible; 
railroad running through it, giving direct| but Dymond, and Evans, and Barclay, and 
communication with Cairo in the south, and| Gurney are useful as expounding its mean- 
Chicago in the north. M. 8. |ing. But remember that a glib recitation of 
——- -~er + even the best book does not involve an actual 
EDUCATION. internal appropriation of the truths it con- 
An Address hefore the Teachers’ Association of Friends tains. A teacher will need all his tact, to 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 4th mo. 22d, 1868. enable him to convey religious truth by 
BY PROFESSOR THOMAS CHASE. incidental allusions and delicate, indirect 
(Concluded from page 797.) methods, often more effectual than any for- 
A matter too much neglected, which should | a7 ¢ aching ; but his greatest need is of sin- 
receive attention in all our schools, is the in-| eere interest in the great theme himself—of 
culcation of the laws of health, as understood Christlike love for souls—and of constant 
and set forth by our best physiologists and | 
hygeists. Unwholesome and ill-cooked food,* } 
imperfect drainage, deficient ventilation, the | 
exclusion of the healthful light of the sun, | 
uncleanliness, idleness, over-work or over- | 
study, and all unwholesome habits of mind | 
and body, should be held up in their native | 
ugliness before the young so impressively as to | 
make it next to impossible that those thus taught | 
should tolerate any of those monstrous evils. 
Hours of mental labor should alternate with | 
hours of active exercise in the open air, or | 
practice of calisthenics and light gymnastics. | lusts,” to “walk in the light,” that the blood of 
Erect carriage and proper posture, and the} Jesus Christ may cleanse them from all sin! 
avoidance of bending over desks and of all|(q John i. 7.) — 
cramped and unnatural positions, should be} But I do not think that the duties of the 
inculeated and enforced as points essential | Society of Friends end with the education of 
both to health and to decorum. | their own children. We should do our full 
And good manners—an accomplishment | part in sustaining the public schools and pro- 
which is in danger of becoming another of! moting education in the whole community. 
the lost arts—should be taught in the school- | It wenkd be well if a much larger number of 
pooms, & they were in the olden time. In| our young men should feel called to devote 
Friends’ schools, especially, it should appear| themselves to the work of teaching. We 
that simplicity and Christian sincerity are not | ought to furnish a good share of the teachers 
inconsistent with true eivility and Christian | of the publie schools—teachers faithful to our 
courtesy. “ True courtesy of manners is one principles, and bold upholders of spiritual 
of the natural fruits of the love of God ‘shed | Christianity, of peace, and temperance, and 
abroad’ in the heart. It is Christian benevo-| good morals. Let them go forth from our 
lence carried into detail, and operating upon | ranks as apostles of Christian civilization, of 
all the circumstances of life.” We should | sound knowledge, and of virtue—as dissemi- 
aim to make our children what William | nators of kiadly affections among the people, 
Penn said George I ‘ 
beyond all forms of breeding.” lof religious hope and trust. Perhaps nd new 
Above all, a high moral influence should be institution could be added to those already 
constantly felt. The moral and religious train-| existing among us, more valuable than a 
ing should be strenuous and decided, bold and Seapente Normal School for the training of 
unmistakable. Friends may certainly make/ teachers. If I am not misinformed, liberal 
their principles prominent in their schools with Friends in this neighborhood are ready to es- 
as much propriety as Episcopalians and Presby- | tablish such a school, if rightly concerned 
terians in theirs. Yet, in some places, it is | Friends can be found to undertake its man- 
to be feared that a larger proportion of the | agement and instruction. Will not such men 
on aia : aa | be forthcoming ? Do they not exist, engaged 
1¢ principles and even the details of good) with their merchandise, or living in ease and 


housekeeping are taught to girls in some of the pub- | ° . 
teping are : ; 9 . eben ard and 
lic schools of Germany. Might not instruction of | Tetirement ? Let them come forward a 


the same kind be given in our schools, to general | Put their hands to the plough, in full faith of 
advantage ? ‘an abundant harvest. 





prayer for divine aid and guidance in the 
holy work. In little cases of discipline, and 
in any occurrence in the school-life which can 
illustrate great moral principles, let the 
teacher appeal always to the highest standard, 
and point to the true Source of enlighten- 
ment and of moral and spiritual strength. 
How happy if he be enabled, leading his 
pupils to “ the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” to know them as 
converted and forgiven, and to encourage 
them, “denying ungodliness and worldly 





“ox was himself: “ Civil |of noble aspirations, of generous sentiments, 
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Finally, a few words to teachers. Magnify | PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
your calling. I do not mean magnify your: | (Continued from page 799.) 
selves; for the higher and the truer our esti-| After the settlement of Isaac Penington at 
mate of what a teacher shon/d be, the more| Woodside he suffered no further religious 
painfully conscious shall we be, each one of persecution. His constitution had been 
us, of our own deficiencies and shortcomings. | greatly impaired by the treatment he had 
But of the dignity, the importance, and, | previously endured, but the latter years of 
above all, the responsibility of our work, we | his life passed on peacefully, his affectionate 
‘annot form too high an estimation. An en-| Wife watching carefully over his declining 
lightened community requires as great ability | health. Their children grew up around them 
and faithfulness in the men who train and| With indications of piety which made their 
form the minds and characters of its sons and parents’ hearts thankful, and hopeful in view 
future citizens, as in thuse who heal diseases | of the future. William and Gulielma Penn 
or fight lawsuits. When I contemplate my | were near enough to ensure occasional intei- 
ideal of a perfect teacher, when I consider | course between the two families ; and we may 
what mastery of his own spirit these words | imagine how happy the intercourse must 
imply, what mastery and discernment of the| have been between such cultivated religious 
spirits of others—what finished culture—| minds, bound together as they were by the 
what rounded virtue—I feel that one who | closest ties of love and relationship. 
had really attained to such eminence might| Isaac Penington had a brother Arthur, 
look down upon all other callings and occu- | who had not only joined the Roman Catho- 
pations upon earth. Humble, as he would | lies, but had entered into orders, and become 
surely be, he would yet be conscious that in i: priest. Of his history beyond what may be 
the opportunity for influence, in power to| drawn from two of Isaac’s letters, no traces 
shape the minds of men and control the fu-| #0 be discovered. One of these letters was 
ture destinies of his race, no office, save that | addressed to Arthur, the other to a mutual 
of an inspired messenger of God, could claim friend. 
a comparison with his own. None of us can Isaae Penington to his brother Arthur. 
hope to be a perfect teacher, nor yet to come 20th 7th mo., 1676. 
very near to that character; yet we canall| “ Dear Brother—How can I hold my 
hold this ideal before us, and determine to | peace, and not testify of the love, merey, and 
approach it us nearly as our ability and op-| good-will of the Lord towards me, and invite 
portunity shall allow. Our success shall be | others to the redeeming power of which the 
great, in proportion as we take a high view | Lord in his goodness hath made nie a par- 
of the scope and the responsibility of our of- | taker ? 
fice, and cherish a love and enthusiasm for| “ And now, brother, a few words respect- 
our work, with an earnest diligence in culti-| ing thy return to what [ sent thee—not for 
vating all our nobler faculties, as symmetri-|contention’s sake, (the Lord knows my dwell- 
cally as possible, and the rewarding conscious- ing is in that life and peace which shuts it 
ness that while our pupils are growing we are | out,) but in the tender love and care of my 
growing ourselves. I[ have no patience with | heart concerning the eternal welfare of thy 
a stagnant teacher. Well has it been said of|soul. All may agree in notions about the 
such a one that his pupils but drink “the| regenerating power, but all do not receive 
green mantle of the standing pool.” The|the regenerating power [into their hearts], 
teacher, above all men, should be alive-—j|nor are all truly regenerated in the sight 
fresh, ardent, earnest—interested in the im-|of God; nor come to witness the head of 
portant movements of the day—-keeping pace the serpent crushed, and his works destroyed, 
with the literature and the science of his|and kingdom laid waste inwardly by this 
times—seeking the society of the intelligent | power; which must be witnessed if a man be 
and the refined—embracing every opportu- translated out of the kingdom of darkness 
nity of improvement—always bearing on his | into the kingdom of the dear Son. 
banner the motto, “ Excelsior,” and yet al-| “ But that the work of regeneration is 
ways ready to listen with patience to the | only begun in this life, and not finished till 
simplest child, to soothe the perplexity and the other life, is a great mistake. For the 
explain the difficulties of the most backward | Scriptures testify that salvation is to be 
student, and like that great teacher, Milton, | wrought out here, and not hereafter. Christ 
willing, nay longing, had all power in heaven and earth, and He 
‘sent forth His spirit to carry out the work 
: ; . ’ ,| here, and His sanctifying power is able to 
But “who is sufficient for these things?” | sanctify thought, soul, body, and spirit. 
How shall we find strength for such labors?} Holiness is not only to be begun here, but 
Only by constant prayerfulness, and living | perfected in the fear of God. The whole 
‘As ever in our great Taskmaker’s eye.” ‘armor of God is able to defend the whole 


‘*The lowliest duties on himself to lay.’ 
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uiateiescaalendiiiaheadhiadan cit aibcion estatsiaanunesnmenmimieaiiennaasiiiil 
man from all the asi of the wicked one, | him, yet Ais religion mi rht have diminished 
for greater is He in the saints that preserves | his to me. I bless the Pord on his behalf, 
from sin, than he that tempts to sin. 


| that he enjoys his health so well; and fe 
a There is a holy hill of God,a spiritual myself, though formerly exceedingly weakly, 


| vet the inward life and comfort which the 
Lord daily pleaseth to administer to me, in- 
creaseth the health and strength of my 
natural man beyond my expectation. Bless. 


Zion, 2 mountain whereupon His house is 
built, which the wing of the Almighty over- | 
shadows; and His sheep that are gathered by 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of the soul 


feed there, and none can make them afraid.|ed be my tender and merciful Father, who 
The flesh will be rebelling against the Spirit |hath visited one so distressed and miserable 
until it be destroyed by the cross of our Lord | as I was for so many years, 
Jesus Christ. But when a man is dead tosin,| “And whereas he saith he is like me in 
sin hath no more power over him. And this | speec *h, but most unlike me in opinions, pray 
is true blessedness, begun by the pure power | tell him from me that my religion doth not 
of the Word of Life in the heart. | lie in opinions. I was weary and sick at 
“ Blessed be the Lord, who hath brought| heart of opinions, and, had not the Lord 
many wanderers and distressed ones to the | brought that to my hand which my soul 
sight of the True Church, and to delightful | wanted, I had never meddled with religion, 
obedience to her whose voice is not different | But as T had felt in my heart that which was 
to Christ’s, but one with it; and such are in |eyil, and which was not of God, so the Lord 
fellowship with the Father and Son, and with | God of my life pointed me to that of Him in 





the saints who dwell in the light. These are | 
clothed with the Lamb’s 


nor in sin ; having crucified the old man with 
his affections and lusts, and put off the body 


of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of 


Christ, and put on the new man created in 
Christ Jesus in the righteousness and holiness 
of Truth. They that are here dwell not in 
fancies, nor feed on fancies, but on eternal 


life, in the pure pastures of life, where the 


Shepherd of the inward spiritual Israel feeds 
his holy flock day by day. 

“As for the Romish church, or any other 
church built up in the apostacy, the Lord 
has given me to see through them to that/| 
which was before them, and will be after 
them. And, oh! dear brother, if thou} 
couldst but rightly wait for and meet with 
the holy, regenerating, purifying power which | 
in tender love I have testified to thee of, it | 
would lead thee to that which is the True} 
Church indeed, which hath been persecuted | 
by the dragon and ihe false church. 

“The Lord hath made me thy brother in| 
the line of nature. Oh! that thou wert my 


brother in that Truth which lives and abides | 


forever! Oh! that thou knew the church of 


the first-born—the Jerusalem which is above, 
which is free, which is the mother of all w ho 
are born of the regenerating virtue and power! 
“ im P. ” 

There is no evidence of the time which 
may have elapsed between the writing of the 
preceding letter and the undated letter which 
follows. 

To Joseph Wright. 

“T entreat thy son to acquaint my brother 
Arthur that I took very kindly and was glad 
of his affectionate expressions towards me; 


innocency and] j 
righteousness, and do not dwell in darkness | 


my heart which was of another nature, teach- 
ing me to wait for and know His appearance 
there ; in subjection I have experienced Him 
stronger than the strong man that was there 
before. And now truly I feel union with 
Him, and His blessed presence every day. 
What this is unto me my tongue cannot utter. 

“T could be glad, if the Lord saw good, 
that I might see my brother before I die; 
and if I did see him, I should not be quarrel- 
ling with him about his religion, but embrace 
him in brothe rly love. As for his being a 
| papist, or an arch-papist, that doth not damp 
|my tender affection to him. If he be a pa- 
ist, I had rather have him a serious than a 
a papist. If he hath met with anything 
lof that which brings forth an holy conversa- 
tion in him, he hath so far met with some- 
what of my religion, which teacheth to order 
ithe conversation aright, in the light and by 
| the spirit and power of the Lord Jesus, 

“My religion is not a new thing, though 
more fully revealed now than in many fore- 
going ages. It consists in that which was 
| long before popery was, and will be when 
| po sry shall be no more. He that would 
righ tly know the True Church must know 
the livi ing stones whereof the True Church is 
built, against which the gates of hell cannot 
| possibly prevail. Oh! the daily joy of my 
| heart in feeling my living membership in this 
church, where the true “ gold,” the “ white 
raiment,” the pure “ eye-salve” (with which 
the eye, being anointed, sees aright) is re- 
| ceived by such as the world knows not. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord! 

“IT desire my sincere, entire affection, as in 
God’s sight, may be remembered to my dear 
brother. “}, Pp.” 

The Countess of Conway, to whom a manu- 





having been somewhat jealous that though | script copy of William Penn’s travels in Hol- 
my religion had enlarged my love towards'land was presented, was a correspondent of 








u- 
ile 
of 
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Isaac Penington. Several of his letters to| “The Lord God of my life be with thee, 

her are extant. I select the following for in-| preserving and ordering thy heart for the 

sertion here. | great day of His love and mercy, which will 
Isaae Penington to the Countess of Conway. | come in the appointed season, when thy heart 
“ Dear Friend.—As I was lately retired in | is fitted by the Lord for it.” 





spirit and waiting upon the Lord, having a (To be continued.) 
sense in me of thy long, sore, and deep affiic- a 


. . : ° For Friends’ Keview, 
tion and distress, there arose a ws in 


PARAPHRASE OF PSALM XXIII. 
my heart to lay before thee, namely, Heb. > y= hn 


7 , ons My Shepherd is the Lord, I know 
xii. 5, 6, 7, which I entreat thee to call for a My every want supplied ; 


Bible and hear read, before thou proceedest With him o’er pastures green I go 
I P g g 
to what follows. And quiet streams beside. 
“Oh! my friend, after it hath pleased the When waves of trouble o’er me roll, 
Lord in tender mercy to visit us, and turn By doubt and care oppressed, 


Tis he restores my drooping soul 
With joy and peace and rest. 

For his name’s sake, he leadeth me 
In paths of righteousness— 


our minds from the world and from ourselves 
towards Him, and to beget and nourish that 
which is pure and living and of Himself in 


us, yet, notwithstanding this, there remains That others may his goodness see 
somewhat at first, and perhaps for a long And learn his name to bless. 

time, which is to be searched out by the light Though shades of death should fall around, 
of the Lord, and brought down and subdued The gloom I will not fear,— 

by His afflicting hand. When there is some- For I thy rod and staff have found, 


. : : . p . And thon, O God, art near. 
what of an holy will formed in the day of 


God’s power ; and the soul is in some measure 
brought to live to God, yet all the earthly 





Before my foes a bounteous board 
Thy hand prepares for me, 
Each day my cup of blessing, Lord, 


will and wisdom is not thereby presently re- O’erflowing comes from thee. 

moved; hidden things of the old nature and | Goodness and mercy have been mine 

spirit still remain perhaps, though they ap- Through all life’s changing scene, 

pear not, but sink into their root that they yy comer o house divine 

may save their life. And these man cannot} Atlantic City. ube w. 
evenetenitiiiptiina site 


— find out in his own heart, but as the| 
rd reveals them to him. But how doth| 


the Lord point them out to us? Oh! —_ Fortes Istetuicexce.—European advices to the 
sider this. By His casting into the furnace | 10th inst. have been received. 

of affliction, the fire searcheth. Deep, sore,| Gear Briraw.—The Commission on the Irish 
distressing affliction finds out both the seed | Church has reported in favor of the abolition of all 
and the chaff, purifying the pure gold and | Episcopal sees and cathedral establishments in ire- 


it al ; a : ,| land, except eight, these to be maintained on re- 
——e the dross. Then at le ngth ‘ the duced ipinet They also recommend measures 
quiet state is witnessed, and the quiet fruit of | to encourage tenants under church leases to par- 
righteousness brought forth by the searching | chase property in perpetuity, and to enable land- 
and consuming operation of the fire. Oh!) holders, by the payment of tithes and rent charges, 


that thy soul may be brought to victory over | eventually to redeem and regain possessivn of their 


all which is not of the pure life in thee, and | —_ Giiees hesvest im ths eit Gienie een 
that thou mayest feel healing, refresh ment, | nearly over, and according to the estimate which 
support, and comfort from the God of thy | can now be formed, the yield of the crop will be 
life. May the Lord guide thee daily, and | nearly double that of last year, and exceed by one 
keep thy mind to Him. Help, pity, salva-| “itd the annual average. ; 

tion will arise in His due time; (but not| Gasen Victoria wae absent on an cnsumicn om 
: : aa : the continent, to France, Switzerland, Germany, 
from anything thou canst do) and faith will| ge, She had visited Paris and on the 9th was at 
spring up, and patience be given, and hope | Lucerne. 

in the tender Father of mercy, and a meek} Fraxce.—Lord Stanley, the British Foreign 
and quiet spirit be witnessed. Look not at| Secretary, and M. Moustier, the French Foreign 
thy pain as sorrow, how great soever. Look | Minister, heid a conference in Paris on the 8th, 
from them, beyond them, as to the Deliverer | during which, it is stated, questions involving the 


7 6 _| present and prospective peace of Europe were fully 
— tender spirit is able to do thee good by | discussed, and the interview is said to have been 
them. 


very satisfactory, the most friendly feelings and 
“Oh! that the Lord may lead thee, day | wishes having been expressed on both sides. 

by day, in the right way, and keep thy mind| Iraty.—The Italian government has agreed to 

stayed upon Him in whatever befalls thee,| pay that portion of the debt of the former Papal 

shat the belief in His love, and hope and | Provinces which is held in France, and look to those 


° : ee provinces for reimbursement. 
trust in His mercy, when thou art at the|* py ttatian Parliament has passed a bill granting 


lowest ebb, may keep thy head above the| pensions to the widows and orphans of doctors who 
billows. ‘ died in attending cholera patients. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
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GermMany.—The semi-centennial anniversary of 
the opening of the celebrated University of Bonn 
was celebrated on the 3d inst. 

Avstria.—A meeting of German Democrats, held 
at Vienna on the 3d inst., adopted resolutions de- 
ploring the practical exclusion of the German 


provinces of the Austrian empiré from their former | 


relations with the fatherland, protesting against 
the settlement of the question of German unity by 
the process of arbitrary annexation, and declaring 
that all action to that end should be based upon the 
will of the people of the respective States. The 
account does not show whether the meeting was 
composed wholly ot Austrian democrats, or whether 
those of some South German States participated, 
but it is one of the indications of the increasing 
strength of the feeling of a common nationality 
among the Germans, which appear to give ground 
to hope for the maintenance of peace between 
Austria and Prussia. 

Baron Von Beust, the Prime Minister, in a speech 
at a public festival on the 6th inst., declared that 
Austria would not interfere in German affairs, and 
that the imperial government utterly ignored any 
policy of vengeance. 

Mail advices to the 29th ult. from Liverpool, 
stated that violent demonstrations had been made 
at Prague in the name of the Bohemian nationality. 
Placards threatening Von Beust and insulting the 
Emperor had been posted in various places. It was 
said that the garrison was about to be reinfo-rcved, 

Spain.—KEntire provinces are said to be suffering 
severely, and to be threatened with famine, the 
present distress being greater than at apy other 
time for half a century. 

Dispatches from various quarters represent the 
whole country as in a state of political disquiet, 
and that the utmost efforts of the government are 
required to prevent outbreaks. 

Turkry.—The Porte has formally proclaimed the 
eldest son of the Viceroy of Egypt the legitimate 
successor to the viceregal throne in case of the death 
of his father Ismail Pasha. 

It is reported that the Cretans have sent a request 
for help to the Queen of England. 


PortoGaLt.—The Portugese Council of State have 
decided not to prohibit the royal exiles of Spain from 
remaining in that country, and the Duke and/| 
Duchess of Montpensier have taken up their resi- 
dence in Lisbon. 

Asyssinia.— It is stated that nine Christian places 
of worship, in the primitive Byzantine style of ar- 
chitecture, have been discovered at Lalleballa, the 
** holy city’’ of the Abyssinians, which had not been 
visited by Europeans for more than 300 years. 

Japan.— Advices to the 4th ult. have been received 
at San Francisco, and show a material change in 
the aspect of political affairs. The adherents of | 
the Mikado had been defeated in every encounter 
with those of Stotsbashi, the late Tycoon, and the 
latter again had control of Yeddo and Yokohama. 





The Mikado had been conveyed to Kioto, where he 
was said to be virtually a prisoner in charge of the 
high- priest, while Kangano-kami, one of the leaders 
of the other party, was marching on the place with | 
a large force. Stotsbashi had been requested to 
resume the Tycoonate, but declined. The office 
was then offered to a boy six years old, belonging 
to another branch of the same family, but his 
father refused it, denying the Mikado’s authority 
to appoint the Tycoon. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt for 
the Istinst., shows the amount of 82,601,378,756.81, 


j law in trying them. 





in addition to $32,210,000 of 6 per cent. bonds is- 


sued to the Pacific Railroad companies, making a! 
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ami i latte 
total of $2,633,588,756 81. The*’amount in the 
Treasury was $110,054,276.14; showing an excess of 
debt over cash on hand of $2,523,534,480.67, an 
increase over last month of $13,288,593, although 
the total debt has decreased #10,164,809. 


The Legislature of Alabama has passed—the Sen- 
ate with one dissenting vote, the House by 73 to 
13—a bill removing all political disabilities from 
persons excluded by the State Constitution from 
voting, requiring no oath, but only the filing of an 
application with the probate judges. A bill author- 
izing the Legislature to choose Presidential electors 
has also been passed, the House first rejecting, but 
on reconsideration adopting it. A similar act has 
been under consideration in the Georgia Legislature, 
and is thought likely to pass. In the Senate of 
Georgia the que-tion of the eligibility of certain 
colored members has excited much earnest dis- 
cussion. A report from the Election committee has 
at length been adopted, declaring that by the laws 
of Georgia alone none of the elections were legally 
held ; that only the military tribunals are proper to 
decide upon military orders; that the Legislature, 
elected under a state of things which has passed 
away, was placed iu possession of civil power at the 
opening of the session; and that the order of Gen. 
Meade, in relation to persons elected, be held con- 
clusive as to the rights of such persons to seats. 
One of the contested members, Bradley, resigned 
on the 8th, but the Governor’s right to accept the 
resignation was denied by many. After much de- 
bate, the Speaker's decision, that the resignation 
took the case out of the hands of the Senate, was 
sustained. 

Gov. Warmouth of Louisiana on the lst inst. 
forwarded to the President a letter, with a joint 
resvlution of the Legislature of that State, request- 
ing the President to furnish such military forces as 


may be necessary to secure peave and good order, and 
to protect peaceable citizens ; accompanied by docu- 
ments showing, as hestates, that in many parishes no 
protection exists for citizens in the Courts, and that 
men are shot down on the roads, in their howes, or 
elsewhere, without any inquiry or attempt to bring 


the offenders to justice. One of the Judges refuses 


}to go to a certain parish unless protected by an 


armed force, and the Sheriff of the same has re- 
signed because he cannot perform his duties. The 
Governor asserts his belief that 150 men have been 
murdered in the State within a month and a half; 
and says that there is a secret organization, com- 
posed of adherents of the rebellion, for the purpose 


| of placing and keeping the colored people in an in- 


ferior condition, and precipitating a conflict of 
races ; that military organizations are formed under 
it, which drill openly at night in the streets or in 
public halls, and that be fully believes a bloody 
revolution is meditated. He asks for two regiments 
of cavalry, one of infantry and a battery of artillery, 
to co-operate with him in repressing disorder, ar- 
resting criminals, and protecting the officers of the 
Instructions from the Secre- 
tary of War have been sent to Gen. Buchanan, 


Department Commander, to keep himself informed 


of the condition of affairs, and promptly communi- 
cate any facts which may make it the duty of the 
President to employ the military forces, and to 
keep the troops under his command so disposed as 
to be ready to act without delay when ordered by the 
President. A bill has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State, forbidding the formation of 
organizations for the purpose of exercising in mili- 
tary manceuvres, unless organized according to law 
and under the Governor’s orders, and requiring all 
such now existing to be disbanded, 





